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Peoria Acts 


As a direct outgrowth of a panel study of the metropolitan area of Peoria, 
Illinois, made last October by a combined panel from the three Councils of 


ULI, leading citizens of that city have organized the Metropolitan Peoria 
Tomorrow Committee. Membership is composed of the executive heads of 
four leading merchants, five industrial companies, five financial institutions, 


two railroads, the utility company, the local newspaper, and the Association of 
Commerce. 
7-Point Program 


The Committee’s operational procedure is set forth in the following state- 
ment of principles in its basic program: 


1. The purpose of this Committee is an overall organization of the top 
business executives in The Greater Peoria Area, who will meet, organize 
and assess the assets and deficiencies of The Greater Peoria Area, and do 
something about them. 


bo 


From their travels around the country, the members of the Committee 
will be on the lookout for new and better ways to attract industry to 
the Peoria area so as to diversify the economy. 


3. The Committee will investigate thoroughly the present Planning and 
Zoning Board’s methods, and eventually will make suggestions for plan- 
ning and zoning for the Area for the long-time pull, after evaluating 
local conditions, needs and successes of such plans in other cities. It is 
to be expected that this Committee will come up with a master plan, 
and possible recommendations, for a permanent planning commission. 


4. The Committee will take up the study of assessment of real estate for 
tax purposes and, with the assistance of experts in this field, will make 
suggestions for the betterment of the tax structure. 


5. Believing that an attractive metropolitan area is an asset in attracting 
industry with a resultant of more sales for the downtown Peoria area 
and in the better use of other downtown facilities, the Committee will 
study the future development of Metropolitan Peoria to make Peoria a 
stronger and more dominant element in Central Illinois, using the Urban 
Land Institute report as a critique. 

6. The Committee will later take up the study of water supply, air pollu- 

tion, parking, highways and bridges and other elements in cooperation 

with existing agencies. 


. The Committee will use the advantage of trained specialists in the above 
fields who will appear before them and then, in some instances, will make 
surveys for the Committee in its recommendations to the people. 


The Committee Means Business 


At the first two meetings of the Committee it was definitely pointed out 
that there will be no substitute representation in these meetings. If a Com- 
mittee member cannot appear at a meeting, he cannot be represented by an 
understudy, but minutes of the meeting will be sent to him. The Committee 
feels very strongly that this is a top level service to this Area and the members 
are willing to contribute their time and energy in return for the benefits that 
The Metropolitan Peoria Area has given them. The Committee strongly believes 
The Metropolitan Peoria Area has unlimited possibilities and what is done with 
them depends on further cooperation through its people. 

J. Russell Coulter, President of the Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad 
Company, is Chairman of the Committee. Fred Bloom, Treasurer of The B & M, 
Inc., is Secretary. As an additional stimulus to area development, The Peoria 
Journal-Star will soon publish a special issue featuring the industrial attractive- 
ness of the area. This will feature the ULI study and recommendations. 
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THE FLINT PANEL STUDY 


A new study by a panel from ULI’s 
Central Business District Council was 
completed March 25-29. Downtown 
Flint thus makes the 17th major central 
city area studied by the Council. 

Under sponsorship of the Greater 
Flint Downtown Corporation, a newly 
formed group organized ‘to tackle the 
problem of retaining the vitality of 
the central business district in the face 
of rapid metropolitan growth in Flint”, 
the study focused on answers to prob- 
lems set in the form of questions di- 
rected to the panel. The 30 direct 
questions answered by the study were 
grouped in five categories—Economics, 
Strengthening the CBD, Parking, Traf- 
fic and Mass Transportation. A lim- 
ited number of copies of the panel’s 
report will be available when printed. 

The Flint study was made under the 
chairmanship of Boyd T. Barnard, the 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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PROTECTING FUTURE INDUSTRIAL SITES 


Industrial Council Studies Growth Problems in 


How a rapidly growing county can 
safeguard its future economy by judi- 
cious selection and protection of an 
adequate reserve of good _ industrial 
land was the subject of a recent panel 
study by ULI’s Industrial Council. 

Alameda County, California, scene of 
the study, occupies the east shore of 
San Francisco Bay from a point oppo- 
site the city of San Francisco south- 
ward to the base of the Bay. Topo- 
graphically, it has three major sections: 
Along the Bay, an alluvial plain from 
3 to 5 miles wide; east of that, a series 
of steep ridges largely uninhabited but 
with occasional residential develop- 
ment; east of the hills, a broad, flat 
valley traversed by two railroads and 
a major highway. 

Like many other metropolitan coun- 
ties, Alameda is experiencing very 
rapid population growth. Urbanization 
is intensive in the northern part of the 
Bay plain, which includes the cities of 
Albany, Berkeley, Emeryville, Oak- 
land, and Alameda. In this area vacant 
industrial land is scarce and high in 
price, and future industrial expansion 
must depend largely upon new land 
made available by filling in the Bay 
shore, or sites made available through 
urban redevelopment. 

To the south, spreading urbaniza- 
tion has now enveloped the cities of 
San Leandro and Hayward, both on 
the Bay plain. These cities, and the 
township in which they are located, 
comprise the fringe area where vacant 
land is available, but is rapidly under- 
going development. 

The balance of the county is predomi- 
nantly agricultural, although there are 
four cities—Newark, Fremont, Pleasan- 
ton, and Livermore—which are experi- 
encing growth pains and _ anticipate 
further residential, commercial, and in- 
dustrial development. Newark at the 
southern end of the county near the 
Bay, already has a number of heavy 
industries. 


Planning and Zoning 


Alameda County is completely zoned. 
Responsibility for planning and zoning 
is divided among twelve incorporated 
municipalities and a County Planning 
Commission, the latter being the zoning 
authority for all unincorporated areas. 
Within the County as a whole, over 
13,000 acres of undeveloped land are 
now zoned for industry, but much of 
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this is not suitable for immediate use 
because of flood hazards, lack of fill, 
and the absence of water services, sew- 
erage facilities, and storm drainage. 
At the same time, some of the best po- 
tential industrial sites in the county 
are not zoned for industry. 

Zoning policy has been the subject 
of dissension within the County. One 
faction has taken the position that 
ample provision has already been made 
for industrial development and _ that 
the remaining open land should be 
classified as agricultural until specific 
new needs develop. The opposing view 
is that the County will soon run short 
of sites really attractive to industry 
and capable of providing the necessary 
services, and that therefore enough 
land with these characteristics to meet 
the needs of the next twenty years 
should immediately be located and re- 
zoned for exclusive industrial use. 


The Panel Study 


To secure informed and objective 
advice on this controversial subject, 
the Alameda County Board of Super- 
visors requested the Urban Land In- 
stitute to bring to the County a Panel 
composed of nationally recognized busi- 
nessmen qualified through knowledge 
end experience to pass judgment on 
the situation. This invitation was ac- 
cepted, and the following members of 
ULI’s Industrial Council were named: 


Walter S. Schmidt, (Chairman), Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. President, Fred’k 
A. Schmidt, Inc., Past President: 
Urban Land Institute, National 


Association of Real Estate Boards, 
Society of Industrial Realtors. 
Richard J. Seltzer (Vice Chairman), 
Philadelphia, Penna. Past Presi- 
dent, Urban Land Institute. 

Gayle W. Arnold, Baltimore, Md. Mana- 
ger, Industrial Development, The 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 


pany. Past President, American 
Industrial Development Council; 
American Railway Development 
Association. 

George W. Cox, Chicago Ill. Assistant 
to the President, The Atchison, 


Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Sys- 
tem. 

Gordon E. Garnhart, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Director of Real Estate and Insur- 
ance, Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration and_ subsidiary com- 
panies. 

Robert C. Hienton, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Vice-President —- Marketing, The 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Company. 


Earl D. Hollinshead, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Manager, John W. Galbreath and 
Company. 

Laurence H. Lang, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Partner, Cragin, Lang, Free & 
Company. Past President, Society 
of Industrial Realtors. 

Glexn McHugh, New York, N. Y. Vice 
President, The Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the U. S. 

Roland Rodrock Randall, Philadelphia, 
Penna. Real estate counselor. 
Past President, Society of Indus- 
trial Realtors, American Society of 
Real Estate Counselors. 

George C. Smith, Valley Lee, Maryland. 
Industrial development consultant. 

Henry J. Sullivan, Detroit, Mich. As- 
sistant to President, The Detroit 
Edison Company. Member, Detroit 
Metropolitan Area Regional Plan- 
ning Commission. Chairman, Na- 
tional Industrial Zoning Commit- 
tee. 

F. Poche Waguespack, New Orleans, 
La. Head, Waguespack Pratt Com- 
pany. 

Douglas P. Wells, Chicago, Ill. Vice 
President, Clearing Industrial Dis- 
trict, Inc. 


Questions for Consideration 


To clarify the scope of the Panel 
study, the sponsor submitted a list of 
auestions to be answered. These fell 
into five major categories: 


1. How much land in Alameda County 
should be reserved to accommodate 
the industrial expansion necessary 
to support an increasing population 
for the next twenty years? 


bo 


.Is the land now zoned for indus- 
try in the County adeguate in 
amount and suitable in location 
and in characteristics to meet this 
future need? 

3. How can land zoned for industry 
be protected from pre-emption by 
non-industrial uses? 

4.What steps should be taken to 
make Alameda County more com- 
petitive in attracting new indus- 
try? To what extent is this the 
responsibility of the county and 
municipal governments and of the 
special districts? 

5. How can public support be en- 

listed for necessary governmental 

actions and expenditures? 


Method of Operation 


Over six weeks before the Panel ar- 
rived in Alameda County, each member 
received an advance kit containing 
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maps, statistical information, reports, 
and other data furnished by the re- 
spective municipalities, the County 
Planning Commission, the Oakland 
Chamber of Commerce, and_ other 
sources. Thus the Panel members 


arrived with a comprehensive under- 
standing of basic facts about the 
county and its problems. 

The Panel spent five days in Alameda 


County. The first of these was devoted 
to an intensive briefing session at 
which the Panel members met with 
county and municipal officials and 


other persons qualified to supply them 
with additional information about the 
County. Many exhibits not suitable for 
inclusion in the advance kit were ex- 
amined. The second day was occupied 
by an extensive field inspection trip 
sections of the County, 
giving the Panel members and their 
guides a first-hand knowledge of con- 
ditions affecting future industrial de- 
velopment. Then followed two days 
of executive sessions, during which a 
detailed report was drafted, discussed, 
and agreed upon. On the fifth day the 
Panel's findings and recommendations 
were presented orally at a report ses- 
sion attended by over two hundred 
community and business leaders. To 
provide a permanent record, a printed 
report was prepared and transmitted to 
the sponsor after the completion of the 
Panel’s work. 


covering all 


Findings and Recommendations 


In discussing the future industrial de- 
velopment of Alameda County, the 
Panel’s report stressed three problems 
requiring attention. In general terms, 
these are: 


1.Comprehensive planning and zon- 
ing, including more cooperation 
among the various planning agen- 
cies within the county. 


to 


.More effective solutions to the 
problems of servicing land under 
development, particularly as _ re- 
gards water supply, sewerage, and 
flood control. 

3. Subordination of sectional jealous- 
ies to the advancement of the 
county as a whole and, in fact, the 
future progress of the entire Bay 
area. 


In opening the report meeting, Act- 
ing Chairman Seltzer pointed out that 
the San Francisco Bay Area is one of 
the nation’s important centers of popu- 
lation and production. “For proper 
functioning,’ he continued, “each of 
these areas must act as a unit, with 
intelligent planning backed up by con- 
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structive action in accordance with 
that planning. ... It is vital to the best 
interests of your county that you, by 
precept, example, and action, maintain 
at all times wholehearted cooperation.” 

Numerous specific suggestions for 
action were embodied in the Panel’s 
answers to the 34 specific questions 
submitted by the sponsor in advance 
of the study and to numerous addi- 
tional questions posed by individuals 
during a discussion period that followed 
submission of the formal report. Major 
points made by the Panel include the 
following. 


Industrial Land Requirements 


On the basis of competent and thor- 
cugh earlier studies of probable future 
population and employment made by 
highly qualified engineers and plan- 
ners, the Panel accepted the figure of 
40,000 as a reasonable estimate of the 
number of industrial workers to be 
added to the labor force during the 
next twenty years. The type of fac- 
tories most likely to locate in the 
county would, the Panel estimated, re- 
sult in a density factor of about 20 
employees per acre. Thus it was felt 
that the net land requirement for new 
industrial plants in the next twenty 
years might not exceed 2,000 acres. 

Gross industrial acreage require- 
ments would, of course, be consider- 
ably larger. Allowance must be made 
for the rights-of-way of streets, roads, 
rail lines, and power facilities; for 
many non-manufacturing facilities usu- 
ally permitted in industrial zones such 
as warehouses, transportation facili- 
ties, perhaps airports; for a reasonable 
variety of choice in site selection to 
avoid monopoly; and for the modern 
trend toward more extensive land use 
by industry to accommodate one-story 
plants, potential future expansion, off- 
street parking and loading, set-backs, 
and the like. Taking all these into con- 
sideration, the Panel set the size of a 
reasonable industrial land reserve for 
Alameda County at from 7,000 to 10,000 
acres. 

To further check this figure, the 
Panel projected the present trend of 
industrial land use into the future. The 
1954 Census of Manufacturers reported 
that the average plant operating in 
Alameda County employed 48 persons. 
On this basis, 40,000 additional indus- 
trial employees would mean 833 new 
plants. In 1954, zoned and developed 
industrial land amounted to 4.2 acres 
for each operating plant. Increasing 
this figure to 10 acres for each future 
plant, to allow for present trends 
toward larger sites, would mean a 


needed reserve ot 8,330 acres, about 
midway in the bracket already sug- 
gested. 


The Panel stressed the fact that these 
figures are tentative and should be 
subject to periodic, if not continuous, 
review so that they could be corrected 
in the light of new technologic devel- 
opments and actual experience with 
new industries and their acreage re- 
quirements. 


Available Industrial Land 


In the county as a whole, a total of 
25,100 acres is now zoned for industry. 
Deducting 6,000 acres now intensively 
used by industry and 5,600 acres occu- 
pied by airports, rail terminals, salt 
ponds, gravel pits, and other less in- 
tensive uses, there remains an apparent 
total of 13,500 acres available for future 
industrial development. However, the 
Panel found that much of this reserve 
is not ready for immediate develop- 
ment because of flood conditions, lack 
of fill, and the absence of necessary 
utilities and facilities. On the other 
hand, some of the most attractive prop- 
erty from an industrial standpoint is 
not now zoned for industry. For these 
reasons the Panel suggested that the 
present planning and zoning require- 
ments should be subjected to a careful 
review. 

One question dealt with the desira- 
bility of having industrial land avail- 
able for development in each munici- 
pality. To this the Panel replied that 
every political subdivision that recog- 
nizes the advantages of increasing its 
employment opportunities and broad- 
ening its tax base should reserve good 
industrial land through zoning. On 
the other hand, a community which 
deliberately chooses not to welcome 
industry, by its attitude, will discour- 
age new plants from locating there, 
and should feel under no obligation 
to zone for industry. However, it was 
pointed out that many communities 
which have traditionally held this an- 
tagonistic attitude are revising their 
ideas under the pressure of rising 
costs of government and mounting tax 
rates. 

Other questions asked the Panel 
dealt with the characteristics of good 
industrial sites, including highway ac- 
cess, rail and air service and founda- 
tion conditions. 


Zoning Procedures 


A series of questions on the mechan- 
ics of zoning developed a number of 
Panel recommendations for the area. 
The effectiveness of zoning depends 
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upon the wise selection, through pre: 
liminary planning, of land for indus- 
trial classification. Uniformity in zon- 
ing throughout the county is desirable, 
but unavoidable variations due to local 
requirements is permissible if the vari- 
ations do not conflict with basic prin- 
ciples. High standards with respect to 
set-backs, off-street parking and load- 
ing, and buffer strips have been proven 
to be acceptable to industry and have 
been upheld by the courts. Perform- 
ance zoning, using scales of permitted 
nuisance factors, is in a state of devel- 
opment and should be adopted only 
on a selective basis. The recommended 
method of defining permitted indus- 
trial uses is through a list of approved 
industries, with some flexibility allowed 
through performance standards where 
experience has proved them to be effec- 
tive. The best way to protect indus- 
trial land from pre-emption by non- 
industrial uses is by exclusive indus- 
trial zoning, with some flexibility 
through the granting of special permits 
for a limited time only for non-indus- 
trial uses. Land zoned for industry 
but not yet marketable for that pur- 
pose should be assessed in accordance 
witn the actual predominant land us2 
in the immediate area. 


Future Industrial Development 


The Panel found that Alameda 
County has many advantages attrac- 
tive to industry not possessed to so 
great a degree by areas with which it 
is in competition. Specifically, it was 
felt that industries of the following 
types should be interested in locating 
in the county: 

Warehousing for distribution. 

Final assembly or processing plants 
for metal products, synthetics, 
plastics, foods, textiles, ete. 

Manufacturers of electronic devices, 


instruments, small appliances, 
etc. 
Metal stamping, furniture, con- 


struction materials, etc. 
Research laboratories. 


To improve their competitive posi- 
tion, the people of the county were 
advised to study, maintain, and im- 
prove the assets which they have. The 
existing advertising and publicity pro- 
gram of the Metropolitan Oakland 
Area Committee, which has been con- 
ducted continuously for twenty years, 
was commended, and the suggestion 
made that more attention be given to 
local efforts to develop prospects and 
to educate the people of the county 
to the part industry plays in furnishing 
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greater employment opportunities and 
broadening the tax base. 

The Panel stressed the increasing 
amount of attention being given to the 
business climate as a location factor. 
This includes efficient government, 
sound planning, attractive appearance, 
recreational and cultural facilities, and 
the absence of unreasonable restrictive 
regulations. 

The Panel played down local tax 
rates as a location factor. The size of 
the tax bill, it pointed out, is not as 
important as the benefits which tax 
money make possible. Industry wants 
good municipal services, knows that 
these cost money, and is willing to pay 
its fair share. Tax concessions as a 
lure for new industry were not favored. 

Extension of water supply, sewer- 
age, and flood control services into 
new areas was emphasized as a field 
where improvement is desirable. The 
Panel pointed out that the availability 
of these utilities is being used as a 
competitive weapon by different juris- 
dictions within the county. In most 
metropolitan areas these problems are 
being attacked on a unified basis, and 
this approach was strongly recom- 
mended. “If this county is to compete 
successfully for new industry, or retain 
expanding industry now here,” the 
Panel advised, “it must demonstrate 
that it is capable of meeting the de- 
mands of growth by providing all nec- 
essary services on an efficient basis 
wherever they are needed within the 
county.” 

Industrial Parks 

Several questions indicated a strong 
local interest in the development of 
industrial parks as a means of stimu- 
lating development. The Panel stated 
that such parks are becoming increas- 
ingly popular and effective in attract- 
ing the smaller manufacturing plants 
and distribution warehouses. If prop- 
erly developed and managed, they are 
usually profitable to the developers and 
substantial assets to the community. 

It was recommended that industrial 
parks enforce high standards to pre- 
vent overcrowding the land, allowing 
ample provisions for off-street parking 
and loading and for future expansion, 
as well as attractive appearance. Loca- 
tion should be close to a major high- 
way, and rail service was strongly rec- 
ommended. Private developers of such 
parks should be encouraged by the 
prompt provision of municipal utilities 
and services, but should not be subsi- 
dized. They should pay their own way. 

The Panel favored zoning to permit 
the inclusion of ancillary commercial 
facilities, such as_ restaurants, post 


office, bank, gasoline station, executive 
club, and helicopter landing area, 
within industrial parks if such services 
are not available nearby. 


Enlisting Public Support 


With regard to the problem of pro- 
curing public acceptance and approval 
of local government actions and ex- 
penditures to facilitate industrial devel- 
opment, the Panel emphasized the fact 
that in an area like Alameda County 
where population is increasing rapidly, 
the welfare of the people demands that 
employment opportunities shall in- 
crease proportionately. New industry 
not only provides direct employment, 
but also stimulates other activities, and 
adds to the tax base which supports ali 
public expenditures. The citizens must 
be made aware of this fact. “Public 
support for justifiable bond issues can 
best be enlisted by attracting the efforts 
of a combination of public-minded citi- 
zens and public officials who have pre- 
viously demonstrated their willingness 
to devote themselves cooperatively to 
similar accomplishments.” The aver- 
age citizen today is better informed 
than most people believe. A _ good 
public relations program will bring the 
proper response from enlightened citi- 
zens. 

The findings and recommendations 
of the Panel, it was suggested, could 
become working tools in the hands of 
public officials and interested organi- 
zations within the county. “Any rec- 
ommendation of the Panel which makes 
sense to you, and can be followed, is 
the most effective start. How you act 
after that is beyond our control, but 
action, not discussion or mere acquies- 
cence, is the only effective ultimate use 
of our recommendations.” 


FLINT PANEL 
(Continued from Page 2) 

Council’s chairman. Others who served 
as panel members are U. A. Denker of 
Wichita; George A. Devlin of Detroit; 
Wm. H. Doughty of Chicago; Philip W. 
Kniskern of Philadelphia; Warren L. 
Morris of Cleveland; Walter McCaus- 
land of Buffalo; Lloyd B. Reid of De- 
troit; and Larry Smith of Seattle. 





ULI MEMBERSHIP 

Institute services and publica- 
tions are available as follows: 
$10 per year subscription for stu- 
dents and libraries; $25 member- 
ship for corporations, associations, 
public agencies, and their repre- 
sentatives; $100 Sustaining mem- 
bership with Community Build- 
ers’ or Industrial Council affilia- 
tion. 
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In Print 


Community Facilities—A List of Se- 
lected References. National Housing 
Center Library, National Association of 
Home Builders, 1625 L Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. January 1957. 
140 pp. Single copy free. 

As a contribution toward under- 
standing the problems connected with 
providing facilities needed by new 
urban growth, the Community Facilities 
Committee of NAHB has prepared this 
bibliography of selected references cov- 
ering the subjects of community 
growth, governmental relations, plan- 
ning, financing, water, sewerage, 
schools, and legal aspects. 


Highway Traffic Estimation. Robert F. 
Schmidt and M. Earl Campbell. The 


Eno Foundation for Highway Traffic 
Control, Saugatuck, Conn. 1956. 248 
pp. tables, charts. Obtainable on re- 
quest to the Foundation. 

Essentially, this report is a compila- 
tion of findings from research studies. 
As a digest of information, the study 
is an effort to remove some of the 
conjecture and guesswork from the 
techniques of traffic estimating. The 
need for sound traffic volume forecast- 
ing is urgent. With construction under 
the Federal highway program so im- 
minent, accurate methods for estimat- 
ing the use of new facilities is evident. 


American Highways Today. Edited by 
Poyntz Tyler. The Reference Shelf. 
Vol. 29, No. 1, The H. W. Wilson Co., 
950 University Ave., New York 52, 
N. Y. 1957. 204 pp. $2.00. 

The latest addition to the Reference 
Shelf series on current controversial 
questions continues the series’ policy in 
presenting background discussion fol- 
lowed by a series of recent articles and 
speeches, excerpted mainly from popu- 
lar magazines, offering conflicting views 
on various aspects of the subject. The 
book concludes with a comprehensive 
17 page bibliography. The effects of 
highways upon cities and towns, the 
question of who rides the highways 
and who should ride them, their 
dangers, their legal and legislative as- 
pects, their cost and who pays it, the 
confusion and the inconsistencies are all 
discussed with attitudes ranging from 
amusement to indignation at what one 
writer calls the mania for “gigantism” 
in this automobile age. 


How Bypasses Affect Business. Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington 6, D. C. 1956. 24 pp. 
illus. 50¢. 

Contrary to general opinion among 
business men several years ago, relief 
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routes or highway bypasses help busi- 
ness and raise property values. As a 
consequence, many people who once 
opposed bypasses now fight to get them. 
This U.S. Chamber of Commerce pub- 
lication points out that the new na- 
tional highway program ‘uch calls for 
42 percent of Federal-aid construction 
in urban areas, will mean that many 
local communities will face the bypass 
problem. Effects of bypasses on busi- 
ness, property values, traffic volume, 
pedestrian safety and parking are 


listed, together with legal aspects and 
suggestions for community organization 
for study and action on a bypass prob- 
lem as it may affect any specific locality. 


Metropolitan Communities, 
ography. Prepared by 
Affairs Foundation, Inc., 
ministration Service, 1313 
St., Chicago 37, Ill. 1956. 

Information and opinion on the many 
facets of metropolitan life are being 
published in such quantities, and fre- 
quently in such elusive forms, that 
identifying and locating reference ma- 
terials on particular aspects of the 
metropolitan problem has become a 
forbidding task. As noted in its irtro- 
duction, this bibliography has been pre- 
pared to pin point pertinent references. 
The compilation focuses on govern- 
mental and political aspects of metro- 
politan areas but it also includes ref- 
erences to literature on social, eco- 
nomic, and physical characteristics of 
urban centers. As a reference work, 
this bibliography becomes a_ basic 
document for any serious study of met- 
ropolitan areas. 


A Bibli- 
Government 
Public Ad- 

East 60th 
392 pp. 


American Planning and Civic Annual. 
Fdited by Harlean James. American 
Planning and Civic Association, 901 
Union Trust Building, Washington, 
D.C. 1955. 198 pp., illus. $3.00. 

Papers presented before the 1955 Na- 
tional Citizens Planning Conference on 
Parks and Open Spaces make up the 
body of this Annual, published only 
recently. But the discussions on prob- 
lems caused by the unprecedented 
growth of population in the United 
States and the continuing upswing in 
the use of parks are important enough 
to have lasting value. The significance 
of parks and wilderness in our society, 
solutions to problems of conservation 
from erosion attendant upon intensive 
use and inadequate funds, sanitation, 
camping, safety measures and preser- 
vation of wildlife are among the topics 
presented together with a report on 
state, city and town policy in regard 
to the creation and preservation of 
park areas. 


Subdivision Regulations. 
Commission, Kansas City, 
1956. 24 pp., illus. 
Ordinance 17445, effective March 1, 
1954, of Chapter 67, Revised Ordinances 
of Kansas City, is the regulation gov- 
erning subdivisions. To explain the 
ordinance, what it covers, what it does 
and does not do, the City Plan Com- 
mission has produced a_ remarkable 
monograph. This brochure is com- 
mendable because it not only includes 
the ordinance but it also illustrates the 
provisions in such a way that it be- 
comes a document which serves a dual 
function—an easily understood ex- 
planation of a technical matter and a 
clear translation of an official ordi- 
nance. Planning commissions might 
well use this treatment for other ordi- 


nances, zoning for example, more often. 


City Plan 
Missouri. 


BUSINESS RELOCATION AIDED 


Although the precise location of 
Philadelphia’s new Delaware Express- 
way will not be finally determined for 
several months, city officials are already 
taking steps to cushion the impact upon 
the many business firms that will be 
affected. The expressway route paral- 
the Delaware River waterfront 
through a highly developed area. 

Business concerns that may be dis- 
placed have received a_ Relocation 
Guide prepared by the City’s Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This booklet offers 
assistance in the selection of land and 
buildings elsewhere in the city and 
advice on obtaining financial backing 
for necessary moves. It contains a map 
of the expressway route; a letter from 
the Mayor offering cooperation by 
municipal agencies and by industrial 
development departments of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the utility com- 
panies, and the railroads; a detailed 
outline of the condemnation procedure 
to be followed; a check list of factors 
to be considered in choosing a new lo- 
cation; a listing of floor space in exist- 
ing buildings available for industrial 
use; a form for listing new plant re- 
quirements; and a statement discussing 
available sources of funds for reloca- 
tion and plant improvements. 

In a foreword, the city’s Director of 
Commerce points out that although 
construction of the expressway will 
cause inconvenience, it will also offer 
an opportunity to improve, expand, 
and strengthen business establishments 
to enjoy a greater participation in the 
area’s growth. 
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